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Federal sealers acts. 

Better known on Wall Street than Main Street, ERISA. 

Employee Retirement Income Security Act—not Every Rid 

. Since Adam, as it is referred to by some businessmen who thit 


ERISA as the enfant terrible of the country’s private pension syste 
In fact, ERISA is a tremendously complex law of great i 
both the Nation's financial community and to millions o 
workers who want income security in their retirement years. An 
analysis of how ERISA is meant to work begins on page 2 of this i i 
WORKLIFE. eek 
In the beginning, a Niagara of criticism poured on ERISA. Some of the 
disdain was justified, since ERISA generated more heat than light while 
tangled in its own burdensome regulations. In recent months, however, 
Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall has successfully ministered to ERISA’s 
growing pains. In a recent statement, the Secretary declared: 
We are taking the kind of administrative actions that should have 
been taken at the law’s inception. . . . We are close to being able to 
announce an important agreement with the Treasury Department and 
IRS (Internal Revenue Service) to resolve the problems of dual 
jurisdiction. ... Most of the reports filed with ERISA are now 
available for public inspection; each pension plan participant and 
beneficiary will reccive a summary plan description and a statement 
of his or her rights under the act. 
As a result, ERISA—unpopular when introduced—may be the fabulous 
babe, not the terrible child, for 30 million workers and 7 million 
; ie asian whose pensions and benefits will be safeguarded. 
Walter Wood 
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ERISA 


Spells § 
Pension 
Security 


Since their beginnings in the mid-1800°s, American pen- 
sion plans have traditionally been regarded by employers 
as rewards to employees for faithful and very long service. 
But as more and more Americans are living well beyond 
‘retirement age,” pensions have come to be a basic 
necessity—income earned but deferred to provide support 
after the paychecks stop. With inflation-shrunken Social 
Security payments now providing little more than subsist- 
ence support, retired people must count increasingly on 
private pension funds. 

This fact of American life led Congress to its first 
attempt to regulate private pension funds, the Employee 
Retirement Income Security Act, ERISA for short. Now, 3 
years after its passage, Congress and the Carter Administra- 
tion are considering possible ways to correct problems or 
deal with things left undone by that law. Although it is one 
of the most complex and controversial pieces of legislation 
in recent years, ERISA has nonetheless made reforms, has 
helped focus public attention on the pension problem, and 
has begun to make it the kind of public issue it should be. 
Senator Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.), one of the principal 
sponsors of ERISA, said recently that as a result of the 
law ‘“‘minimum protections are being incorporated into 
hundreds of thousands of pension plans across the country.” 

Those protections are aimed at assuring that workers 
expecting to collect a pension after retirement will not find 
themselves cut off without any benefits. The enormous 
amount of money needed to finance the pensions is also 
raising other issues for society. Demands of young workers 
for higher wages must compete for financial resources with 
the long-term commitment of funding pensions. The money 
accumulated in pension funds, the largest private source of 
capital in the United States, has become a major influence 
on the country’s financial markets. Thus everyone from 
financiers to assembly line workers are being affected by 
ERISA’s regulations. 

The 1974 law did not require any employer to set up a 
pension fund; it simply set up regulations for employers who 
choose to operate such funds. Neither did the law deal with the 
mobile worker—increasingly prevalent in the work force— 
who changes jobs several times during working life. Though 
pensions are now treated as earned compensation instead of 
employers’ gratuities, the most substantial still go to 
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employees who stay put at one company for 25 or 30 years, or 
more. This is one of the issues that Congress may tackle during 
1978 as Senator Javits and other sponsors of the original 
legislation offer amendments. 

Much of the controversy that has surrounded ERISA 
since its passage has been generated by complaints from 
owners of small businesses. The law has made pensions 
too expensive, they say, and generated far too much red 
tape. Since the passage of ERISA, some 18,000 pension 
plans have been canceled, mostly by small companies. 
Most major companies had pension plans that already met 
or went beyond the minimum standard set forth in ERISA. 

The Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation (PBGC), set 
up by ERISA to assist in administering the law, says that 
since most of the terminated plans involved relatively few 
employees, only about | percent of employees previously 
under pension plans have lost their coverage. “‘Also, a 
survey showed that 65 percent of those canceling cited 





poor business conditions or other reasons not connected 
with ERISA,”’ said a PBGC spokesperson. There is also 
some evidence that the rate of terminations has now 
slowed down. 

Let's have a look at some of the major provisions of the 
law: 


MVESTING. This is pension jargon for how long it takes 
a worker to earn an absolute right to at least some pension 
payments from a company fund even if he or she eventually 
takes another job or is laid off. In the past, employers 


sometimes required workers to log 25 or 30 years of 


service before being eligible for pensions, and the employ- 
ees lost all pension rights if they were laid off even a 
month before retirement. 

Under ERISA, employers can choose one of three 
options as a minimum, although they are free to offer more 
liberal provisions: 


®@ Vesting in full after 10 years’ service. 

e After 5 years employment, 25 percent of full benefits. 
This increases year by year, reaching 50 percent after 10 
years and 100 percent after 15 years. 

@ A complicated formula called the ‘‘rule of 45," in 
which a worker is entitled to 50 percent of benefits when 
age and years of service total 45 (for example, 38 years old 
with 7 years’ service). After that, the percentage of entitle- 
ment goes up 10 percent each year until 100 percent is 
reached. 

Whatever the system chosen, though, an employee who 
has worked for the XYZ Iron Works for 30 years will 
always collect a larger pension from XYZ than a colleague 
who has only IS years’ ‘service at retirement age. The 
shorter-time employee could, however, collect additional 
benefits from a previous employer's pension fund, if he or 
she was vested before leaving. 

One amendment being considered by Sen. Javits would 
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reduce the vesting period to 5 years, a proposal supported 
by many pension experts. “Five-year vesting would help 
deal with the problem of the mobile employee,” says Dan 
M. McGill, chairman of the Pension Research Council at 
the University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of Fi- 
nance. 


FINANCING. The law requires companies to put enough 
money into the pension fund each year to meet the benefits 
currently being accumulated by employees. Employers 
have up to 40 years to catch up on funding commitments 
due retroactively to workers on the payroll before the 
pension plan was adopted. 

These “‘unfunded liabilities’ can run into very large 
sums and amount to 25 to 30 percent of the net assets of 
even some very large companies. Employers have been 
concerned that they might be required to list these obliga- 
tions in their financial statements as a conventional debt 
instead of just as a footnote; such accounting changes 
could make it more difficult for corporations to raise 
money. But so far, the Financial Accounting Standards 
Board, the association that sets accounting rules, has not 
yet adopted accounting standards for pension plans. 


DISCLOSURE. ERISA attempts to make sure that 
every participant in a pension plan knows its provisions 
and is made aware of conditions, such as an interruption of 
constant service at the company, that could threaten 
eventual benefits. Each plan must provide a written sum- 
mary of its conditions and operations in language under- 
standable to the average participant. In addition, the plan 
administrator must submit an annual report, including an 
audited financial statement, to the Department of Labor 
(DOL) and the Internal Revenue Service (IRS). A compre- 
hensible summary of this report must also be made available 
to participants in the plan. 


PENSION INSURANCE. The law took a further step 
to assure that workers entitled to a pension would not be 
cut off when a pension plan was terminated by executive 
decision or because of a business failure. PBGC, modeled 
after the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, steps in 
whenever a terminated pension plan is found not to contain 
enough money to pay off its commitments. In that case, 
PBGC takes over the plan and pays the benefits. But the 
company originally associated with the pension plan is still 
liable for the money paid out by the PBGC to its benefici- 
aries, up to 30 percent of the company’s net worth. This 
claim has the same high legal priority as a Federal tax lien. 
PBGC was recently administering 129 pension plans and 
paying out a total of $600,000 in benefits each month. This 
pension insurance is funded by a premium paid by all 
covered employers based on the number of employees 
involved in the pension plan. 


INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS. ERISA expanded provi- 
sions allowing self-employed persons to save for their own 
retirement: Funds are treated as if they were within a 
pension fund, and income taxes are deferred until benefits 
are withdrawn after retirement. The self-employed, includ- 
ing professionals such as lawyers and doctors, had _ previ- 
ously been allowed to save up to $2,500 per year or 10 
percent of their income under “*Keogh plans.”” named for 
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Retirees who have 
prepared financially 
and stay healthy 
create new roles in 
coping with the 
passage of time. 








Lively entertainment at 
senior citizen centers 
enriches the lives of 
many men and women 
who were well off 
when they retired, but 
are now living on 
marginal supplemental 
welfare. 
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A good self-image and the ability to get 
things done show up in a retiree who has a 
good pension 


the Congressman who sponsored the original legislation. 
ERISA expanded these limits to $7,500 annually or 15 
percent of the yearly income, whichever is less. 

A similar Individual Retirement Account (IRA) plan 
for workers with no company pension benefits was also 
included in this law. The limit here is 15 percent of the 
yearly income up to $1,500. The theory of this deferred-tax 
savings plan is that most people will have less income after 
retirement and thus will pay tax at a lower rate on the 
money withdrawn from a Keogh or IRA account than they 
would have while working. Interest paid on these funds, as 
well as the principal contributed each year, is tax deferred 
so that the compounding effect of the interest builds the 
account up more quickly than if taxes were deducted each 
year. 

The IRA can also be used by employees who are 
covered by pension plans. A worker with vested pension 
rights who is leaving for another job can take a lump sum 
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payment from the pension plan he or she is leaving and 
“roll it over” into an IRA without any tax consequences. 
Otherwise, the employee would have to pay very high 
taxes on the abnormally large income from this payment. 
Once put into the IRA, that amount and the interest it 
earns will remain tax deferred until the employee eventually 
retires and starts to withdraw the funds. 

Although helpful to employees changing jobs, the IRA 
device falls far short of what some members of Congress 
had urged during the ERISA debate, i.e., a structure that 
would allow employees who change jobs to carry along 
pension rights and length of service credits just as if they 
had stayed with one company. Such proposals eventually 
were voted down in 1974 on grounds that vesting schedules, 
benefit levels, and many other factors varied too widely 
among pension plans for this to work. The mobile employee 
is still recognized as a problem, but 5-year vesting may be 
the closest Congress will come to a solution. 

In setting up the administration of ERISA, Congress 
divided jurisdiction between the Treasury Department and 
DOL. Beyond PBGC’s clear responsibility for insuring 
benefits on terminated plans, many other areas of the law 
are under the dual supervision of the IRS and the Labor- 
Management Services Administration of DOL. Delays in 
getting dual approval for regulations and other questions 
concerning ERISA have led many employers to complain 
about red tape. But the agencies involved have made an 
effort to speed up approval procedures. lan D. Lanoff, 
DOL’s administrator of Pension and Welfare Benefit Pro- 
grams, says this has led to considerable reduction in delays. 

The Carter Administration, as part of its Government 
reorganization plan, is looking at ways to end much dual 
jurisdiction by the DOL and IRS. Reorganization proposals 
become law unless specifically rejected by Congress, and 
the Administration's ERISA proposal probably will be 
accepted as 2 short-term solution. But both Sen. Javits and 
Rep. John H. Dent (D-Pa.), chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Labor Standards, believe that jurisdiction over 
ERISA eventually should be centralized in an independent 
Federal agency. The only likely exception to such an 
umbrella jurisdiction over pension legislation would be 
some tax authority retained by the IRS. 

Whichever Government agency has charge, the average 
person is mostly concerned with eventual pension benefits 
and doesn't think much about Government regulations or 
about what pension fund managers are doing with that 
money in the meantime. But the pension fund impact on 
the stock market, and often on the economy as a whole, 
has become highly significant as this pool of money grows 
larger. Management theorist Peter Drucker, in his recent 
book The Unseen Revolution, estimates that pension funds 
may own almost one-third of the total common stock value 
of companies listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Pension funds were not immune from the **go-go"’ atmos- 
phere on Wall Street in the late 1960°s, and many of them 
switched some of their assets to new “aggressive” fund 
managers who promised heretofore unheard of 15 percent 
Or more annual return on investment. In the 1969-70 
collapse of the stock market, many of these funds found 
their assets considerably diminished. 

Partly as a result of such experience, ERISA made any 
official with authority over a pension plan personally 
responsible for alleged mismanagement of the funds. The 
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law sets up a standard that such officials must act as a 
‘prudent man” would act in similar circumstances. This 
provision has given rise to defensive and generally more 
conservative investment strategies among many pension 
funds. 

One result has been the popularity of a concept known 
as ‘indexing.’ Since many money managers have failed to 
outperform the broad stock market indexes, this argument 
goes, it is prudent to attempt to match such indexes and 
have a portfolio move along with them. Thus a major 
pension fund might structure its portfolio to approximate 
the Standard and Poor’s index of 500 stocks, thought to be 
much more representative than the more often quoted Dow 
Jones industrial average, which includes only 30 stocks. 
Another conservative strategy partly attributable to ERISA 
has been to buy stocks with high current dividend income 
but less potential for long-term capital growth. The invest- 
ment advisory firm of David L. Babson & Co. commented 
in a recent newsletter that ‘“‘Both of these approaches 
appear safe in the short run, but they do not come to grips 
with the problems of the future.” 

Another cause for concern in the present is that these 
conservative investment strategies focused on putting 
money into well-established companies are making it diffi- 
cult for smaller firms to raise money. Administrator lan 
Lanoff says his office has been trying to emphasize to 
pension managers that **‘We evaluate the whole portfolio. 
We don’t consider investing in smaller companies to be 
imprudent.” 

While ERISA’s effects on single-company and union- 
connected pension funds continue to be debated, one 
important area of pensions is excluded from its jurisdiction 
entirely. This is pension coverage for State and local 
government employees, which is often in much worse 
financial condition than private plans. New York City’s 
pension liabilities were much publicized as part of its 
financial crisis. But many other large and small cities 
across the country have very large pension liabilities not 
now funded. Local governments have often drifted along 
on the assumption that their powers of taxation would 
always allow them to meet financial needs. Albert Shanker, 
head of the United Federation of Teachers, says that 
“State and local governments sometimes agree to improve 
pension plans for public employees in lieu of wage increases 
and then postpone payments for these improvements to 
future administrations and future generations of taxpayers.”’ 
There has been some discussion of trying to set Federal 
standards for local government pensions, but Supreme 
Court decisions have left some doubt as to whether such 
legislation would be constitutional. 

Whether public or private, pensions will continue to be 
increasingly important economically and politically as more 
and more Americans reach or approach retirement age. 
There are now about 23 million citizens over 65; that 
number is expected to grow to 31 million by year 2000 and 
to about 52 million by year 2030. Peter Drucker notes that 
since inflation is such a threat to fixed-dollar pension 
benefits, an aging population has ‘‘a far greater influence in 
preventing inflation than ever existed before.”’ And _ this 
same politically powerful constituency, Drucker speculates, 
might resist attempts to reduce lingering unemployment if it 
saw such efforts leading to higher inflation. With such 
fundamental economic and political issues involved in the 
future of pensions, current attempts to amend ERISA seem 
likely to be only one more chapter in what promises to be 
a continuing public debate. 0 








Evelyn Hayes, professor emeritus of musicology, continues to teach, but on a part-time basis, at American University. 


Emeritus Status: 
Alternative to Retirement 


by Lawrence H. Mirel 


Americans have tended to accept with- 
out question some romantic notions about 
retirement. Retirement is a ‘“‘reward”™ 
after a lifetime of hard work, the “*golden 
years, when people have the leisure 
time to do the things they have always 
dreamed of—travel, play golf, loaf. 

The reality, of course, is very different. 
Enforced idleness is depressing and de- 
bilitating. A vacation without end is 
no vacation. In a society like ours, 
which places a high value on productive 

Lawrence H. Mirel, a partner with the law firm 
of Goldfarb, Singer, and Austern in Washington, 
D.C., started the lawyer emeritus program. 





labor, people without useful roles lose 
status in their own eyes and in the eyes 
of their neighbors. Yet we continue to 
require able-bodied workers to retire at a 
predetermined age, regardless of their 
desire—or ability—to keep working. 

This practice stems from the harsh 
definition of career that is currently ac- 
cepted and enforced among long-term 
workers, especially men. Individuals are 
expected to work full time and to increase 
their responsibilities and duties until the 
inevitable day when they must stop sud- 
denly and completely. As people live 
longer and healthier lives, this system is 
creating a monster: a growing class of 
healthy older persons dependent on the 


younger workers who are forced to pay 
the bill. 

A more natural—and more financially 
sound—pattern would enable a worker to 
reach the apex of a career and then to 
slow down gradually, assuming fewer re- 
sponsibilities and spending shorter hours 
until no longer physically able to work. 
Such an approach already exists and is 


‘used effectively in a few narrow and 


limited fields. It is the concept of emeritus 
status, a sound alternative to mandatory 
retirement. 

Faculty members of universities and 
colleges become “emeritus” at a certain 
age, relinquishing their administrative du- 
ties, but continuing their teaching and 
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research on a reduced schedule. Like- 
wise, retired judges frequently continue 
to hear cases on a limited basis, although 
they no longer carry the administrative 
burdens of active judges. Retired 
diplomats are sometimes called upon to 
handle explosive situations in foreign re- 
lations, or to act as consultants to over- 
worked career officials. 

If this approach were to become the 
norm, the standard pattern of a working 
career would include a new “emeritus” 
period that would begin at the conclusion 
of the “‘active career™’ phase and continue 
until “‘retirement.’° This new period 
would have as its distinguishing character- 
istic a shorter work schedule and a de- 
cline in administrative duties and respon- 
sibilities while continuing use of a per- 
son’s lifetime skills. The “emeritus” state 
could begin at age 65 or at some other 
age—possibly a birthday jointly deter- 
mined by the worker and the employer— 
and would continue until the worker dies, 
becomes physically unable to work, or 
chooses to stop working and retires. 
While individuals would still be able to 
move directly from active careers into 
retirement, they would also have a new 
choice—to continue to work in an emeri- 
tus Capacity. 

At present, our society offers very little 
to older persons as an alternative to 
work. We expect “‘senior citizens” to do 
nothing after retirement, and we therefore 
provide little support for any efforts they 
may make to continue to be productive 
and useful. 

Take the case of Mr. B., for example. 
a retired Government attorney. In his 
early 60’s, still vigorous and energetic, he 
had retired after a distinguished career of 
almost 40 years in the U.S. Department 
of Justice. Although he had looked for- 
ward to retirement, it had left a huge 
void in his life. He knew he had market- 
able skills, but he did not want to work 
full time. He would have been glad to 
volunteer his services for community le- 
gal service programs, which he knew 
were always short of qualified attorneys. 
but he was reluctant to walk in unan- 
nounced. What kind of reception would 
he get? Besides, he did not know much 
about these programs, and he was con- 
cerned that he might make the wrong 
choice. 

Mr. B. wound up taking a poverty law 
course at George Washington University 
because it provided an opportunity for 
each student to work with a community 
legal service program. By going to the 
organization through a law school course, 
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he had a legitimate and professional status 
that might have been lacking if he had 
volunteered directly. 

His situation was not unusual. A lim- 
ited survey conducted by the Washington 
Council of Lawyers last year found close 
to a hundred retired attorneys who were 
ready and willing to make their services 
available to organizations that could use 
them. The survey revealed a number of 
interesting aspects of their situations: 


@ The amount of time they were will- 
ing to work varied from a few hours a 
week to 6 days a week, but the average 
was over 3 days a week. 

@ Most did not wish or need to be 
paid for their work. 

@ Chronological age was no indicator 
of interest. Some persons in their early 
60’s said they thought they were too old 
to be of use, while one man of 87 said he 
would like to participate but was too 
busy at the time. 

@ Maintaining their professional iden- 
tity was important. The fact that the 
survey was conducted by an organization 
of lawyers and had the cooperation of 
the bar gave it legitimacy and validity. 

@ The total time offered by this group 
was worth more than half a million dollars 
a year. 


Lawyers are not a unique group. So 
much of our self-perception and sense of 
worth is tied to our occupation, whatever 
it is, that the loss of identity is perhaps 
the most invidious result of retirement. 
The opportunity to continue to be identi- 
fied with the skill group they belonged to 
while in their active careers may be the 
most important value of the *‘emeritus” 
program for older workers. 

A major reason given for mandatory 
retirement programs is that older workers 
must move on to allow younger persons 
to advance in their careers. In a time of 
continuously high unemployment, even 
in some highly professional skill areas, it 
is not unrealistic to fear that eliminating 
mandatory retirement will take jobs 
away from younger persons. 

It is possible, however, to devise emer- 
itus jobs that are not competitive with 
career positions. Many worthwhile activi- 
ties that are not being done by career 
workers can be performed within any 
profession or skill group. A retired high 
school history teacher, for example, could 
take students on tours to local historical 
sites; accompany them to movies, plays, 
and other extra-curricular events with 
educational benefits; offer individual or 
small group tutoring; or teach advanced 
seminars for honor students. 

Similarly, a retired civil engineer could 
apply his or her skills to developing better 


use of local public and recreational space. 
An accountant might help nonprofit orga- 
nizations keep better financial records 
and understand financial concepts. Social 
workers, business managers, plumbers, 
carpenters, civil servants, and members 
of virtually every skill group could, with 
little effort, also come up with emeritus 
activities that supplement, and do not 





displace, work being performed by active 
career people. 

To ensure that emeritus workers do 
not compete unfairly with younger job- 
seekers, a system could be devised to 
certify the noncompetitive nature of 


emeritus , \~s. Certifications could best be 
made by the labor union, professional 
association, or other organization that 


A grandmother extends her sense of 
worth and supplements her income as a foster 
grandparent at a child day-care center 


represents active career people in the 
field. 

A method that has been effectively 
used by the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians could serve as a model for a 
certification system. This union has rec- 
ognized that certain organizations—church 
groups, hospitals, and others—are simply 
unable to pay union scale to have “‘live™ 
music at their dances. In an effort to 
discourage such groups from hiring 
nonunion or below scale players, or mak- 
ing do with a phonograph, the musicians’ 
union established the Music Performance 
Trust Fund. The fund gets its income 
from a direct tax on the earnings of 
working musicians. An organization that 
wants to have live music, but cannot pay 
union scale, can apply to the local chapter 
of the musicians union. If the union is 
satisfied that the group has no money to 
pay for live music, and if the organization 
is willing to adhere to certain other re- 
quirements, the union will itself hire mu- 
sicians and pay them from the Music 
Performance Trust Fund. The union thus 
provides employment for its members, 
performs a service to the community, 
and maintains the integrity of union scale 
wages. 

It would not be necessary, however, 
to pay emeritus workers the same amount 
they earned during their active careers. 
Although many older Americans are 
poor, the income problem for others is 
not serious. Those with inadequate in- 
come certainly need help, either through 
special income maintenance programs or 
some kind of negative income tax ar- 
rangement. For the most part, however, 
the income requirements of older persons 
are lower than those for younger persons. 
They have no children to feed, clothe, 
and educate. Entertainment and social 
expenses decline, and even food require- 
ments are lower. Although insurance 
rates are higher, older persons need less 
insurance coverage, except in the health 
area. Health costs for older persons are 
indeed higher, but in recent years we 
have begun to make arrangements to 
cushion the impact of such costs, and we 
should and will do more in the future. 

Furthermore, many mechanisms 
through which we attempt to provide an 
adequate, if modest, income to our older 
citizens already exist. With private and 
public pension plans, Social Security, and 
Keogh-type plans for self-employed per- 
sons, most Americans have some income 
when they retire. The difficulty with al- 
most all of these arrangements is that 
either they do not pay unless the person 


has ceased productive employment, or 
they inflict heavy penalties on the person 
who continues to earn income. The emer- 
itus stage could utilize the present web of 
private and public pension programs, but 
these would need to be revised to encour- 
age, rather than discourage, continued 
work activity. With such changes, it 
should be possible to maintain a system 
of emeritus workers who would be paid 
little, if anything, in addition to the pen- 
sion payments to which they would be 
entitled if they retired, but who would 
continue to be productive citizens in their 
chosen fields. 

Under our present system, for exam- 
ple, a retired teacher generally receives a 
pension as well as Social Security benefits. 
The cost of retirement, however, is very 
high in human terms; the teacher must 
relinquish his or her professional identity 
as well as affiliation with the school. As an 
emeritus teacher carrying out noncompeti- 
tive supplementary activities like those 
described earlier, the teacher would receive 
the same financial benefits and also gain 
the dignity and recognition that come from 
emeritus status. 

Unions, companies, and trade associa- 
tions that provide pension benefits for 
their members could set up and maintain 
emeritus systems for their occupations. 
Virtually every working American already 
belongs to at least one employee organiza- 
tion—a labor union, a_ professional 
association, or a plant organization of 
some kind. Employers, too, band togther 
with other employers in their field to form 
trade associations. Yet, except for estab- 
lishing programs to provide some kind of 
financial security to retired workers, these 
associations have assumed little or no 
responsibility for their older members. 

The politics of numbers is bound to 
change this situation. No longer are re- 
tired workers an enfeebled band of survi- 
vors, grateful for whatever crumbs soci- 
ety will charitably provide. Instead, 
employers, labor organizations, and gov- 
ernment alike are facing a sizable and 
rapidly growing group of vigorous and 
vocal men and women with reasonable 
life expectancies measured in decades. 

Government cannot and should not 
provide the whole or even a major part 
of the answer. The few government pro- 
grams that offer opportunities for older 
persons to make significant use of their 
skills reach very few people. Further, 
they tend to be expensive and bureau- 
cratic, and most are organized to treat 
older persons as a group defined by a 
common handicap—age—rather than as 
individuals with particular contributions 
to make. 

Only the elements of our private struc- 
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ture of employment—corporations, labor 
unions, professional associations—have 
the resources and the capacity to solve 
the problem. Only these organizations 
can provide what older persons most 
want and need: the chance to continue to 
use their occupational skills; the opportu- 
nity to continue to be part of their chosen 
occupational affiliation; and the continued 
respect and status that they have earned 
during their working careers. 

It would cost very little for each cor- 
poration, labor union, and professional 
association to set up its own emeritus 
program for its older members or employ- 
ees. The task of developing noncompeti- 
tive job opportunities for emeritus work- 
ers in the local community can be handled 
by committees made up of emeritus work- 
ers. These committees can meet with 
local government officials, social service 
agencies, church groups, and other serv- 
ice organizations to identify noncompeti- 
tive tasks that could be performed by 
emeritus members of their organization. 
The emeritus workers will be identified 
with the sponsoring organization, and the 
entire program will be seen as a commu- 
nity contribution of that organization. 

A prototype experiment based on this 
concept has already been established by 
the Washington Council of Lawyers, an 
association of attorneys concerned with 
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public interest issues. Under this pro- 
gram. retired—or emeritus—lawyers can 
volunteer their services to community 
legal service organizations on a part-time 
basis. 

The program is still young, but it has 
already demonstrated the viability of the 
concept. Two participants are now spend- 
ing 2 days a week each representing 
battered children in D.C. Superior Court. 
(The Public Defender Service, which 
often represents the accused parents in 
such cases, cannot also represent the 
children because of conflict of interest.) 
These services are performed under the 
auspices of the Friends of Superior Court, 
a nonprofit service organization. Another 
participant is working with a local union 
pension fund to establish a hearing pro- 
cedure for union members who believe 
they have not received benefits to which 
they are entitled. Some attorneys in the 
program are working with Legal Counsel 
for the Elderly, a program of the Ameri- 
can Association of Retired Persons which 
provides legal assistance to older persons 
concerned about their benefits and other 
problems. Others work with local con- 
sumer advocacy groups and civil rights 
organizations. 

The benefit to the Washington commu- 
nity of the services of these attorneys is 
substantial. Yet no government funding 
is required to maintain the program. Be- 
cause of the experimental nature of the 
project, a small grant was obtained from 
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the Florence V. Burden Foundation of 
New York to pay for the initial survey 
and for setting up the program. Now it 
seems certain that the program will be 
continued with the active backing of the 
District of Columbia Bar. 

The International Union of Electricians 
(IUE) has a program on the drawing 
boards that would use retired electricians 
from New York in much the same way 
that the Washington Council of Lawyers 
has made use of retired attorneys. Under 
the IUE program, retired electricians will 
introduce young high school dropouts to 
the working life of a journeyman electri- 
cian. Since the New York local of the 
IUE requires a high school diploma for 
persons entering its regular apprenticeship 
program, the participants in this special 
program will all be persons who could 
not otherwise hope to become electri- 
cians. 

The union hopes that this program and 
the close working relationships that will 
develop between the young people and 
the retired electricians will prompt young 
people who would otherwise be without 
skills to become interested enough in the 
work of electricians to return to high 
school and then enroll in the union’s 
regular apprenticeship program. More- 
over, the work that will be done by 
program participants will be in the homes 
of elderly New Yorkers who need to 
have electrical work done on their houses 
but who cannot afford to hire a union 
electrician. 

If other professional associations, labor 
unions, and corporations were to estab- 
lish emeritus career programs for their 
own members throughout the country, 
the impact on the quality of life in our 
country would be profound. The older 
persons in our society represent a vast 
untapped resource of skills and experi- 
ence. Instead of viewing them as a bur- 
den, we need to begin to see them as a 
solution to a host of other problems we 
face as a nation—problems that come 
from having a rapidly changing, con- 
stantly evolving set of social circumstan- 
ces that few people or organizations have 
the time or resources to deal with. Our 
older citizens have the time, they have 
the skills and experience, and they have 
the will. By providing a structure to 
which they can relate professionally, and 
through which they can continue to be 
productive, contributing members of so- 
ciety, we will be guaranteeing the dignity 
of old age—ours as well as theirs. 0 


Achance to continue occupational skills in 
an “emeritus program enables an older 
worker to maintain professional identity. 




















The New York City Police Department swore 
in 24 women as its first police attendants. 
The positions--funded under public service 
employment (PSE) provisions of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act (CETA)-- 
were created to enable the department to hire 
civilian women to search, guard, and look 
after women prisoners and detainees. Use of 
the matrons will free women police officers 
for full-time duty in the field. The depart- 
ment, it was reported by The New York Times, 
expects to fill 100 attendant positions with 
women at $8,500 annually. 





* * * 


Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall upgraded 
the Women's Bureau by transferring it from 
the Employment Standards Administration to 
his own office, effective January 1. "This 
change," he said, "will allow the Women's 
Bureau to participate more actively in all 
Department of Labor programs Marshall 
pointed out that the Department is trying to 
encourage women to take "nontraditional" 
jobs and recently set standards to increase 
the number of women in construction. Calling 
the concerns of wage-earning women "increas- 
ingly important," Marshall said that 55 per- 
cent of women between 18 and 65 are now in 
the labor force, and that this change in tra- 
ditional working patterns adds significance 
to the role of the Women's Bureau. 


* * * 


The Department of Labor (DOL) 
changes to title 29, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions, Part 30, to insure full conformance 
with existing equal rights legislation and 
policies in apprenticeship programs to in- 
crease the number of women in blue-collar 


proposed 


jobs. The proposal contains detailed 
descriptions of equal opportunity standaids 
that sponsors of DOL registered apprentice- 
ship programs must adhere to, and provides 
guidelines for the preparation of affirmative 
action plans. Alexis Herman, director of the 
Women's Bureau, said "Since many of these 
jobs are entered through apprenticeship, it 
is important that more women have an oppor- 
tunity to avail themselves of apprenticeship. 
Experience has shown that the use of goals 
and timetables would be the most effective 
means of providing such opportunities." 





Opportunities Industrialization Centers 
(OIC) of America, Inc., received a $3,201,500 
contract renewal to continue providing tech- 
nical assistance and training to its 130 lo- 
cal affiliates, it was announced by Ernest 
G. Green, Assistant Secretary for Employment 
and Training. Funds were authorized under 
title III of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA). OIC affiliates apply to 
State and local governments for operational 
funds, under CETA title I, to conduct class- 
room and on-the-job training, work experience, 
and similar programs to improve the employ- 
ability of low-income persons. 


Under a 12-month $524,900 contract renewal 
with DOL, the International Union of Electri- 
cal, Radio, and Machine Workers (AFL-CIO) 
will provide 500 jobless or underemployed 
persons in 12 States with training for jobs 
in electronic, electrical, and allied manu- 
facturing industries. The union will subcon- 
tract with its affiliates for on-the-job 
training for minority group members, Vietnam- 
era veterans, women, and the economically dis- 
advantaged. Three hundred positions will be 
for entry-level training, and the remaining 
200 positions will provide upgrading of skills 
to help workers move into better paying jobs. 
Wages will range from $3 to $5.50 an hour. 


The U.S. District Court for Western Okla- 
homa ruled that 46 black workers were victims 
of racial discrimination at Lee Way Motor 
Freight, Inc. The court ordered the Oklahoma 
trucking firm to pay workers $1.8 million in 
back wages. The Justice Department said the 
decision was the largest back pay award or- 
dered by a court following trial of an en- 
ployment discrimination suit brought under 
title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act and Ex- 
ecutive Order 11246. The decision resolves a 
suit filed by the Justice Department against 
the firm on June 22, 1972, charging that Lee 
Way discriminated against blacks at each of 
its terminals in 10 States. The Teamsters 
and Machinists were also defendants. 
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Maiching 
Via 
Satellite 


by Don Barnes 


Sometime in the not-too-distant future, 
a job interview could go something like 
this: 

The young job applicant sits quietly in 
front of the blank video screen, nervously 
straightening his tie and smoothing the 
lapels of his jacket. A job placement 
officer comes into the room, switches on 
the screen, and waits for a face to appear 
from the San Francisco Job Service of- 
fice, some 3,000 miles away. 

Lights flicker across the huge screen 
and an image begins to materialize. It is 
the head of a personnel officer of a large 
West Coast corporation. She introduces 
herself to the young applicant and the 
two begin a face-to-face interview. 

If the company representative likes the 
young jobseeker, who has been selected 
for the interview from among hundreds 
of applicants, she can hire him on the 
spot and save her company the expense 
of flying him to corporate headquarters 
for a personal interview. 

This scenario is not a brainchild of the 
TV producers who brought you Star 





Don Barnes is a freelance writer based in 
Washington, D.C. 
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Trek. Coast-to-coast job interviews and 
timesaving nationwide job matching pro- 
grams could become commonplace in the 
near future if the Employment and Train- 
ing Administration's (ETA’s) soon-to-be- 
conducted experiments with a communi- 
cations satellite prove successful. 

That series of experiments was kicked 
off in Hot Springs, Ark., last summer at 
the Second Annual International Sympos- 
ium on the Use of Computers in Employ- 
ment Service and Unemployment Insur- 
ance Programs. During the meeting, the 
Communications Technology Satellite 
(CTS), owned jointly by the Canadian 
and United States Governments, was 
used to give the first Job Service Match- 
ing System (JSMS) demonstration ever 
to be transmitted by satellite communica- 
tions. 

The demonstration showed how the 
automated JSMS (which was described 
in Computers Launch Faster, Better Job 
Matching, an article in the July 1976 
issue of WORKLIFE) uses computers to 
record jobseekers’ applications, record 
and retrieve information about job orders 
and applicant referrals, keep data about 
employment service activities constantly 
up to date, and match applicants with 
registered jobs. Currently, employment 
security personnel perform these func- 
tions by using a computer terminal com- 
bining a television-like screen and type- 
writer-like keyboard to “‘talk”’ to a central 
computer holding comprehensive data 
about job applicants and job orders. The 
terminals are linked to the computer via 
telephone lines. 

In the Hot Springs demonstration, how- 
ever, ETA personnel matched people and 
jobs by using a terminal connected with a 
distant computer via the communications 
satellite. Here's how it worked: 

ETA operators keyed in requests for 
job matches and other information on a 
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terminal at the symposium site, and 
equipment located in a National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration (NASA) 
mobile van set up nearby translated the 
keyboarded information into signals that 
could be beamed into space. An 8-foot 
antenna on the roof of the van transmitted 
the signals to the CTS, which its in a 
fixed position 22,300 miles above the 
equator, off the coast of Ecuador. 

The satellite, in turn, relayed the sig- 
nals to Albany, N.Y., where they were 
picked up by another antenna temporarily 
erected on the roof of the New York 
State Department of Labor building. This 
building houses the Center for State Em- 
ployment Security Automated Systems 
(CSESAS), set up by ETA to provide 
technical expertise and other support for 
computer-assisted employment security 
systems. The signals received from the 
satellite were fed into a CSESAS com- 
puter containing information needed to 
match applicants with jobs. 

Job match information and other data 
provided by the computer were then 
transmitted, again via the CTS, back to 
Hot Springs and appeared on the terminal 
screen. Though the distance from Hot 
Springs to the CTS to Albany and back 
again was more than 90,000 miles, job 
match information appeared on the ter- 
minal screen less than half a second 
after it was requested. 

Representatives from the United States, 
Canada, Japan, Germany, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Spain, and Belgium were 
among those at the Hot Springs sympos- 
ium to witness this startling “‘first’’ in 
employment security automation. The 
symposium was sponsored by the Inter- 
national Association of Personnel in Em- 
ployment Security (IAPES) as part of the 
64th annual IAPES convention, and con- 
vention delegates later saw a second dem- 
onstration of the satellite's prowess: a 





video screen appearance by Undersecre- 
tary of Labor Robert Brown, who ad- 
dressed the meeting from Washington, 
D.C. After his prepared remarks, Brown 
answered questions from the audience. 
Like the job matching demonstration, the 
questions and answers were transmitted 
via satellite in less than a second. 

Brown, an advocate of advanced tech- 
nology—such as communications satellites 
and automated job matching systems—told 
his international audience that ETA pro- 
vided 22 States with funds for automated 


job matching systems during the past year 


and that proposals from five additional 
States were being considered by ETA. 
Thus far, the Federal Government has 
committed some $20 million for job match- 
ing systems within the States. 

‘The foundation is being laid for a 
national network of compatible job 
matching systems,” Brown said. “‘It is 
my earnest hope that in a very few years 
a nationwide network will be operational. 
By that time we srould be well along 
toward the next step—the step repre- 
sented by my satellite travel today.” 

The potential benefits to be derived 
from the use of a satellite are enormous, 
says R.A. Dickmann, who will coordinate 
ETA’s satellite experiments with NASA, 
which controls CTS and provides support 
for experiments. *‘The capabilities are 
mind-boggling.”’ says Dickmann, who su- 
pervises systems development and evalu- 
ation in ETA’s Division of Automated 
Matching Systems. He eschews the sci- 
ence fiction image of satellites for a more 
practical, real-life view of what these 
technological marvels can do for human- 
ity. 

On ETA’s drawing board are demon- 
stration projects designed to test the fea- 
sibility of a wide range of bread and 
butter services: coast-to-coast job coun- 
seling to remote areas, job matching via 


computer tie-ins on a nationwide basis, 
various services to migrants in hard-to- 
reach rural areas, and face-to-face inter- 
views over large video screens. 

The satellite could also be used to 
beam teleconferences and staff meetings 
to all connected cffices throughout the 
country. This would amount to a huge 
savings in travel and phone expenses, 
Dickmann noted. 

Exactly what is the satellite that is 
capable of doing all this? In short, the 
CTS is a spacecraft designed to provide 
two-way television and voice communi- 
cations between populous centers and 
remote areas. 

The CTS was designed and built by 
the Canadian Government, and NASA’‘s 
Lewis Research Center in Cleveland sup- 
plied the key component, a transmitting 
tube 10 to 20 times more powerful than 
those made for the other satellites circling 
our globe. CTS technicians say that be- 
cause of this super transmitter, much 
smaller—and therefore less expensive— 
ground receiving equipment can be used. 
This makes CTS particularly attractive 
for reaching isolated areas where modern 
communication techniques are not highly 
developed. 

The satellite was launched via a Thor 
Delta vehicle in January 1976 from Ken- 
nedy Space Center in Florida and was 
placed in a geosynchronous orbit—which 
means that the spacecraft is, in effect, 
stationary. It can broadcast anywhere in 
the western hemisphere, and its life ex- 
pectancy is 2 to 5 years. 

The CTS is now being used strictly for 
communications experiments in the areas 
of education, health care, community and 
special services, and technology exten- 
sion. The United States and Canada share 
equally in satellite time, and the Lewis 
Research Center manages experiments 
for the United States. 





Some of the long-term experiments in- 
clude a curriculum-sharing program in 
which engineering classes and seminars at 
Stanford University in California are 
televised to Carleton University in Ot- 
tawa, Canada, and vice-versa; a health 
communications experiment in which the 
Veterans Administration is able to broad- 
cast to 30 VA hospitals in the western 
United States; and a satellite library 
information network which supplies infor- 
mation to the Rocky Mountain region. 

How much will it cost ETA to use the 
Flash Gordon-like capabilities of the CTS 
for its employment security experiments? 
Dickmann explains that NASA is volun- 
teering personnel and time free of charge 
to conduct the planned demonstrations. 
This is because the initial experiments 
for which the CTS was designed have 
already been completed, leaving time 
available for other demonstrations by po- 
tential users. 

If ETA were to buy its own CTS, 
however, the cost would be approxi- 
mately $6.5 million, plus additional ex- 
penses for launching and ground support. 
But Dickmann says that ETA would need 
only about one-fifth of a satellite’s power, 
and would be able to share time—and 
expenses—with four other users. More- 
over, he points out, a satellite's lifespan 
is about 10 years, so initial costs would 
be spread over time. 

Use of a CTS could help ES respond 
to the recent Government Accounting 
Office recommendation that it streamline 
its cumbersome and time-consuming 
methods of handling file search referrals. 
Dickmann thinks that the expense would 
be justified. ‘These kinds of costs would 
not be unreasonable in light of the amount 
that we could save on paperwork and 
phone calls once the program is effectively 
underway.’ Dickman says. **And it would 
be a very economical way to expand ser- 








vices to the great extent that the satellite 
allows.” 

Other efforts to expand services to 
jobseekers and improve overall efficiency 
in employment security operations have 
led ETA to undertake its ongoing Em- 
ployment Security Automation Project 
(ESAP), a 5-year effort to set up in each 
State automated systems including both 
computer-assisted job matching and in- 
stantaneous computer-assisted services 
for unemployment insurance claimants. 
ESAP will also consolidate existing auto- 
mated employment security systems to 
reduce overall costs and duplication of 
efforts. 

If ETA’s CTS experiments prove suc- 
cessful, the next step could be use of a 
satellite to link ESAP systems from State 
to State. That bit of wizardry, however, 
is still down the road. In the meantime, 
there are satellite demonstrations to get 
on with. 

Dickmann hopes to complete two or 
three demonstrations in the next 6 
months. He’s not sure, at this juncture, 
which ones will be conducted first. That 
depends in large part on NASA's sched- 
ule for ETA’s use of the satellite and 
its provision of the ground support needed 
for the experiments. 

Department of Labor officials empha- 
size, however, that regardless of their 
timing and outcomes, the CTS experi- 
ments will not supplant the human touch in 
employment security operations. In his 
Hot Springs speech, Undersecretary 
Brown said, “‘We need a'l the electronics 
help we can get, not to avoid person-to- 
person contacts, but to restore the 
personal touch.” 

He added, “The tools to do a better 
job are available. . .but satellites, com- 
puters, and other inventions of our age are 
only as good, as useful, and as pro- 
ductive as you and I can make them.” O 
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| Aliens: Fictions 
and 
cis 


by David S. North 


It was dusk in El Paso. Two Washington visitors and this 
writer were driving along the Rio Grande in a Border Patrol 
sedan. No one was in sight on the American side of the river, 
but hundreds of people dawdled on the other side, in Juarez. 
The older ones watched and waited; the younger ones played 
in the shallow river. 

The border’s international railroad bridge, with its 8-foot 
high gate, was also crowded with Mexicans. Some of the 
young men had climbed over the gate and were a few feet on 
the United States side, as if daring the Americans to do 
something about it. The driver stopped the car but told his 
passengers not to get out. ““Sometimes they throw stones; 
one of our men was hurt here last week.”” 

We watched the Mexicans for a while, and they watched us 
before we drove off. Later that night, the gate’s big padlock 
was broken by a battering ram. Everyone on the bridge 
dashed through the open gate, across the railroad yards, over 
a small fence or two, and into downtown El Paso—some to 
work, some to visit friends, a few of the youngsters to snatch 
purses. 

The scene offered dramatic evidence to refute one of the 
prevailing myths about illegal aliens, in this case, the implied 
myth that the United States has made a serious effort to 
control its borders. The Border Patrol is stretched so thin that 
it cannot afford to post a single agent at the bridge, even 
during the hours of darkness, and even though the padlock is 
broken almost nightly. 

There are, in fact, a quintet of prevailing myths, some of 
them contradictory, that clutter the dialogue about illegal 





David S. North. formerly assistant to former Secretary of Labor W. 
Willard Wirtz, is director of the Center for Labor and Migration Studies of 
the New Transcentury Foundation. 
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aliens,' a subject that is, even without the myths, extremely 
complex. These are 


@ The good jobs myth, that a substantial portion of the 
illegal aliens hold well-paid jobs. 

@ The no-harm-to-the-labor-market myth, rival to the first 
myth, which suggests that since illegal aliens are badly paid 
they are not competing with resident workers. 

@ The social services myth, that illegals are a major 
expense to taxpayers because of receipt of income transfer 
payments. 

@ The Mexican male myth, that the illegals are primarily 
young men from Mexico. 

@ The Berlin Wall myth, which suggests that the United 
States is making a serious effort to control the border. 


The first two of these myths distort—in opposing ways— 
the true impact of illegal aliens on the Nation’s labor market. 
The good jobs misconception is the older of the two. It has 
largely been generated by anecdotal evidence, like the story 
of two illegal aliens who were found painting the Statue of 
Liberty at more than $8 an hour. Such cases have led to the 
conclusion that illegal aliens are taking “‘good paying jobs” 
which would otherwise be in the hands of legal residents of 
this country. 

While there are success stories among illegal aliens, as 
there are among any group, illegal aliens typically do unattrac- 
tive work, the dirty work of the Nation, at low wages. This 
has been confirmed by a variety of studies, including one 
Marion F. Houstoun and this writer completed for the 
Employment and Training Administration’s Office of Research 
and Development.” This survey of 793 illegal aliens who had 
worked all over the Nation found that their average wage, in 
1975, was $2.71 an hour. In fact, fully a quarter of the 
respondents earned less than the minimum wage of the time. 
Since only about 3 percent of the total work force is estimated 
to be earning the minimum wage or less, this provides a 
strong indication of the extent to which the illegals are an 
exploited element in the labor force. 

Further confirmation of the generally low wages paid to 
illegal aliens appears in an unpublished Immigration and 
Naturalization Service survey of apprehended illegal aliens 
who were found working during the first 3 months of 1975. Of 
the 47,947 workers covered, only |.1 percent made more than 
$6.50 an hour, the top bracket recorded, while 65.2 percent 
made less than $2.50 an hour, the lowest of the wage 
categories. The balance earned between $2.50 and $6.50 an 
hour. 

The grim, underlying truth is that even minimal wages in 
this country are attractive to illegal aliens from Mexico and 
the other poverty-stricken nations around the rim of the 
Caribbean—the homelands of most illegal immigrants. Those 
nations all have slim resource bases, rapidly growing popula- 
tions, and inequitable patterns of income distribution. Unem- 
ployment in these countries is high, and those fortunate 
enough to hold jobs earn wages far lower than those paid in 
marginal jobs here. 

The alternative—and somewhat newer—labor market myth 
correctly reflects the wages paid to illegal aliens, but then 
interprets the data to suggest that the illegal aliens are not a 
problem to our economy. *“*Many of the jobs held by illegal 
aliens are the kind that few Americans accept, regardless of 
their skills.” according to a recent article in Washington 
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On a night patrol, helicopter aids border guards 
in rounding up suspected illegal aliens. 


Monthly,* which goes on to argue that “‘the aliens don’t make 
much difference to unemployment because unskilled Ameri- 
cans understandably prefer subsisting on welfare or unemploy- 
ment payments to working long hours at low-paying drudgery.” 

The missing element in this analysis is that the presence of 
illegal aliens who are desperate for work of any kind and 
docile to their employers creates a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
The illegals do, in fact, take jobs that no legal resident will 
accept, and in the process, they undermine the structure of 
the labor market in the places where they cluster and in the 
occupations and industries where they can secure work. 

Who are the winners and the losers in this situation? To 
some extent, the winners are the illegals themselves and the 
families, often still in their homelands, to whom they send 
remittances. The governments of their home countries also 
win; they are silently pleased to be exporting their unemploy- 
ment to the United States and importing, in turn, U.S. 
dollars. Employers of the illegals also benefit economically, 
and, should the employers’ savings be passed along, so do 
consumers of the employers’ goods. 

The losers are, to some extent, the same illegals, who work 
hard in unattractive jobs, live in fear of deportation, and are 
separated from their families and friends. Many of them have 
plunged into debt to make the trip to the United States; this 
expensive investment pays off for some, but not for many 
others. 

At a time when almost 7 million American citizens are 
unemployed, however, the most significant losers are the 
more disadvantaged workers in this Nation—blacks, Puerto 
Ricans, legal immigrants, women, teenagers, and the handi- 
capped. These legal resident workers are competing with the 
illegal aliens for specific jobs—and often losing to them— 
while simultaneously experiencing the depressive influence of 
these aliens in the labor market. Jobs are less attractive than 
they could be, and wages are lower, because of the presence 
of the illegals in the labor market. 

United States taxpayers also feel the adverse impact of 
illegal aliens, primarily because of the income transfer pay- 
ments made to legal residents who have become unemployed 
directly or indirectly because of the illegals. It does not 
appear to be true, however, that illegal aliens are a major 
expense to the U.S. Treasury because they are busily collect- 
ing money from our smorgasbord of income transfer programs: 
welfare, Social Security, Food Stamps, Unemployment Insur- 
ance (UI), and similar programs. This social services myth is 
another misconception about illegal aliens. 

This myth has been spread through uninformed estimates 
by government officials, as well as by reports (such as on the 
CBS-TV program “Sixty Minutes’’) that legal aliens are 
making use of welfare programs. The distinction between 
legal immigrants—who have lawful access to welfare pro- 
grams—and illegal aliens—who do not—sometimes becomes 
blurred in the public mind. 

During the North-Houstoun study, interviewers asked the 
illegal aliens surveyed the extent to which they had interacted 
with various governmental programs, including paying taxes 





' While this article uses the term “‘illegal aliens,’ many authorities call 
illegal entrants who hold or are looking for jobs **undocumented workers.”’ 


2 The Characteristics and Role of Illegal Aliens in the U.S. Labor 
Market: An Exploratory Study, March 1976. 


* From ‘‘Let the Aliens In,’’ by Stephen Chapman, July/Aug. 1977, p. 44. 
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Aliens 


and receiving benefits. Given that the survey sample was 
largely male, had few dependents in this country, was gener- 
ally in age brackets that suggest good health, and generally 
wanted as little to do with the Government as possible, the 
results, shown in the accompanying box, were not surprising. 





Illegal Aliens’ Participation 
in U.S. Tax and Social Service Programs 


Percentage of 
Respondent 


Program Activity Participation 





Input 
Social security taxes withheld 
Federal income taxes withheld 
Hospitalization payments withheld 
Filed U.S. income tax returns 


Output 

Used hospitals or clinics 

Collected | or more weeks of unem- 
ployment insurance 

Have children in U.S. schools 

Participated in U.S. funded job training 
programs 

Secured food stamps 

Secured welfare payments 











Source: Respondents were 793 illegal aliens who had worked in the United 
States for at least 2 weeks at the time of their apprehension in 1975. From 
David S. North and Marion F. Houstoun. The Characteristics and Role of 
Illegal Aliens in the U.S. Labor Market: An Exploratory Study (U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. March 1976). p. 142 


The illegals surveyed were far more likely to pay taxes than 
to receive benefits. (This may be at least partly because 
paying taxes through the withholding technique requires no 
individual action, while applying for benefits does require the 
individual to approach a government agency directly.) The 
results indicated that these illegals were probably subsidizing 
benefit systems, notably the Social Security Trust Fund, 
rather than depleting them. 

Some skeptics may immediately ask, ‘But weren't they 
lying?’’ Probably not. While many respondents refused to 
answer some questions, mostly those about their knowledge 
of other illegals, they did not shy away from questions about 
taxes and receipt of benefits. Moreover, the survey involved 
illegals who had already been caught, had been through 
Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) processing, and 
were on their way back to their homelands; they therefore 
had little more to lose by being truthful. 

Meanwhile. government agencies have made little effort to 
determine the extent to which their programs are being used 
by illegal aliens. This may be partly because it is very difficult 
for someone other than an INS professional or a lawyer 
specializing in the field to determine validly who is, and who 
is not, an illegal alien. Moreover, in some programs, illegal 
alien status is irrelevant; social security and workers’ compen- 
Sation benefits, for example. are paid to eligible persons 
without regard to alien status. 

Recently, however, welfare officials in California’s San 
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Diego County devised a careful screening program to deter- 
mine the extent to which local illegal aliens were receiving 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) benefits, a 
type of aid for which illegals are not eligible. 

The techniques used were sound; welfare caseworkers were 
instructed to separate out recipients who were clearly citizens 
or legal residents and to refer names of those whose status 
was in doubt to INS. Individuals in the second category were 
invited to appear at the local INS office to clarify their status; 
some who came forward were found eligible, and some were 
not. Others, presumably not legally entitled to benefits, failed 
to report and were dropped from the rolls. 

After screening all 80,000 persons on the county’s AFDC 
rolls, a process which took a year, officials found that about 
800 individuals, roughly | percent of the caseload, were illegal 
aliens. Given that more illegals are apprehended in San Diego 
County than in any other county in the Nation, the | percent 
figure does not suggest massive utilization of this program. 

Another myth is that illegal aliens are overwhelmingly 
Mexican and male. And if a myth can have a corollary, it is 
that the population is located primarily in the Southwest. This 
leads to suggestions that no nationwide action—such as the 
introduction of a work permit sysicm—is needed because the 
situation is regional. 

There are sound reasons for these misconceptions. The 
illegals do include many males and many Mexicans, and the 
most obvious entries do take place across the United States- 
Mexican border. But it must be remembered that virtually all 
the available information on illegal aliens relates to those 
apprehended by INS, which focuses most of its resources on 
catching illegal aliens crossing the United States-Mexican 
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border. Since INS allocates its men and money to stop this 
particular flow of illegals, it catches the kind of persons who 
seek to enter the country this way. And these are mostly 
Mexican males. In fiscal year 1976, for example, most INS 
apprehensions were in the border region, and 89.2 percent of 
all 875,915 illegals caught were Mexicans. (INS does not keep 
apprehension data by sex, but officials agree that more than 
90 percent of those caught are males.) 

Two studies—both done with the cooperation of INS—offer 
opportunities to review the characteristics of the whole stock 
of illegal aliens. One study focuses on illegal aliens who, by 
using a variety of techniques, sought to pass through legal 
ports of entry fraudulently. (Most lie to the immigration 
inspectors; only a small minority carry forged or altered 
documents.) 

Of the 901 fraudulent entrants in that study, which covered 
the major ports of entry at the Mexican border as well as the 
busiest international airports. 475. or 53 percent. were women. 
Since the study estimated the annual flow of fraudulent 
entrances through these ports of entry at about 500,000, it 
appears that numerous female illegals are entering the Nation, 
but they are not arriving by crossing the Rio Grande or the 
desert, as men do. 

The North-Houstoun study also investigated the composi- 
tion of the stock of illegal aliens by asking respondents how 
many times they had been apprehended, and how long they 
had been in the country, cumulatively. Illegal aliens from 
outside Mexico were only one-eighth as likely to report 
previous apprehensions as illegals from Mexico, suggesting 
that the available data seriously overstate the percentage of 
Mexicans among the Nation's illegals. Ironically, the survey 





Detecting illegal entrants among authorized alien workers is many times a hit-and-miss operation. 


also suggested that the illegal aliens least likely to be picked 
up by INS, those from countries other than Mexico, were the 
ones most likely to make use of income transfer programs. 

No matter where they come from or how they enter, 
however, illegal immigrants present myriad social and eco- 
nomic problems. And, as the unguarded bridge in El Paso 
shows, much more could be done to stop the flow. 

Only the most skimpy allocations of money and personnel 
are available to enforce immigration law. In late 1976, for 
example, the INS had only about 2,000 border patrol agents 
to cover all our boundaries. By contrast, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation employed 8,600 agents, there were 4,300 
metropolitan police officers in the District of Columbia, and 
3,800 corrections officers worked in Federal prisons. Further, 
for fiscal year 1977, Congress authorized the employment of 
1,140 Capitol Hill police officers to guard its buildings, 
compared with only 900 plus investigators who handle all INS 
enforcement work away from the Nation's borders as well as 
many nonenforcement functions. 

Far more resources are clearly needed to patrol this 
country’s borders. Similarly, additional research and analysis 
are needed to determine the size of the illegal immigrant. 
population, its demographic characteristics, and the impact of 
illegal aliens on the labor force. The evidence already shows, 
however, that the prevailing beliefs are incorrect. Illegal aliens 
are a more polyglot and sexually integrated population than is 
generally realized. Their principal impact on American life is 
on the labor market and not on the U.S. Treasury. And the 
nature of that impact is to depress wages and working 
conditions and to alter the very character of the labor market, 
much to the detriment of disadvantaged citizens. Oo 
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Outside the Law 


by Ray Marshall 


Magnum Photo 


Recently, a comic strip appeared in The 
Washington Post which sheds some light 
on the grave problem of illegal aliens, or 
as I prefer to call them, “‘undocumented 
workers.” 

The comic strip featured the owner of 
a Chinese restaurant, but it could have as 
easily been a Mexican restaurant or a 
greasy-spoon diner. The restaurant owner 
is saying, ““Some of my chefs do get 
temperamental, but I know how to keep 
them in line.”” At this point, the straight 
man says, ““How’s that, Lee?”’ And the 
owner answers, “‘I just pick up the 
kitchen phone and say, “Operator, give 
me the Immigration Service.” ~ 

It's one of those moments where hu- 
mor cuts a little too close to reality for 
comfort. For, in a few words, this comic 
strip has accurately portrayed the work- 
ing conditions that many undocumented 
workers face in this country. 

It is a classic carrot-and-stick situation. 
The carrots are jobs in America that pay 
better wages than are available in the 
worker's native land. The stick is that 
the undocumented worker is subject to 
blackmail every day of the year. 

What few have realized is the degree 
to which the problem of undocumented 
workers is one of the most serious civil 
liberties problems that we face. For the 
undocumented workers represent an un- 


derclass who live among us but are out- 


side of the protections of all of our basic 
labor laws. 

There have been studies which have 
found that as many as 40 percent of all 
Mexicans working in this country illegally 
are being paid less than the minimum 
wage. Other undocumented workers find 
that they have been hired at one wage 
and paid—when they are paid at all—at 
another. Often, undocumented workers 
are forced to endure unsafe working con- 
ditions or brutal treatment by their em- 
ployers and other unscrupulous people 
who always seem to be standing by to 
exploit the defenseless. 

When an American citizen or a resident 
alien is faced with these problems, there 





Ray Marshall is Secretary of Labor. This article 
is based on a speech he made to the American 
Immigration and Citizenship Conference in New 
York City. 
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are many effective remedies available un- 
der the law. When an undocumented 
worker is deprived of his rights, he has 
no one to call. He does not dare complain 
to the Government for fear that he will 
be deported. And he knows that any 
complaint to nis employer will only lead 
to a call to the Immigration Service. 

The result is that the undocumented 
worker labors “‘scared and hard.’ He is 
in a country that prides itself on its 
political freedoms, but he lives outside 
the protection of the law. He works in a 
country that prides itself on the “safety 
nets’’ that it has created for the American 
worker, yet he is totally at the mercy of 


his employer. In a very real sense, the 
undocumented worker is a man—or 
woman—without a country. 

Unlike unemployment, or energy, or 
welfare reform, the problem of undocu- 
mented aliens has not received long- 
standing public discussion. Too many 
people have clung to the mistaken notion 
that the problem was both temporary and 
reversible. Although the flow of undocu- 
mented workers may vary from year to 
year, the basic pattern is clear. As long 
as there are vast discrepancies between 
the opportunities in this country and 
those in the underdeveloped world, the 
United States will continue to be a beacon 
to the unemployed around the world. 

Estimates suggest that Mexico is the 
country which is the largest source of 
undocumented workers. This is under- 


standable since there is no border in the 
world with more extreme economic dif- 
ferences than the border between us and 
Mexico. As long as Mexico has one of 
the world’s highest birth rates, as long as 
Mexico cannot create enough jobs, then 
the temptation to sneak across the border 
will be irresistible. 

The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service has never been one of the more 
popular Government agencies. This is 
inevitable since the task of deporting 
individuals is one of the saddest jobs that 
any government has to do. It is rarely 
the affluent who are deported. Those 
who fear the Immigration Service are 
almost always the destitute and the 
friendless. 

None of us want to return to the days 
of mass roundups of aliens. None of us 


President Carter has proposed to Congress a variety 
of actions to help reduce the flow of undocumented 
aliens into this country and to regulate the presence of 
those who are already here. The recommendations cov- 
ered employer sanctions, border enforcement, adjustment 
of aliens’ status, foreign policy, temporary workers, and 
immigration policy. Following is a summary of those 


proposals. 


Employer Sanctions 


24 


A law is proposed which would prohibit any employer 
from hiring an undocumented alien. Enforcement would 
be limited to employers who engage in a “pattern or 
practice” of hiring undocumented aliens. The law would 
provide for injunctive relief and civil fines up to a 
maximum of $1,000 per alien. An employer who violates 
any injunction would be subject to a possible contempt 
citation. 

The Attorney General will establish a list of identification 
documents, by regulation, which will be accepted as 
proof of legal status. An employer would be entitled to 
defend any charge of hiring an undocumented alien by 
proving that he has seen identification documents as 
designated by the Attorney General. The employer 
would not be required to verify the authenticity of the 
identification document, or to keep records of the docu- 
ments seen. 

The Attorney General will designate the Social Security 
card as one of the authorized identifiers, and the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
will take steps to make the card a more reliable indicator 
of lawful residence status. 
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Criminal penalties will be applied against persons con- 
victed of receiving pay for knowingly assisting an undo- 
cumented alien to obtain or retain a job. 

The Federal Government will increase enforcement of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) and the Federal 
Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act, and both civil 
and criminal penalties for FLSA violations would be used 
more frequently. 

Cooperation and information exchanges between the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) and the 
FLSA enforcement personnel will be improved. 

The Federal Government will strongly oppose discrimi- 
nation against Mexican-A’ iericans and other ethnic 
Americans that might re~ult from the undocumented 
alien program, and Fed al civil rights agencies will be 
ordered to assure that existing antidiscrimination laws 
protecting Hispanic Americans and other ethnic Ameri- 
cans are fully enforced. 

The proposed new Federal law on employer sanctions 
would pre-empt State and local laws which prohibit the 
hiring of undocumented aliens. 


Border Enforcement 


e Enforcement resources at border areas having the 


highest rates of undocumented alien crossings will be 
increased. 

After the on-going border enforcement studies have 
been completed, it is likely that 2,000 new enforcement 
officers will be placed on the border. 

The State Department will strengthen its visa issuance 
procedures abroad to provide for better prescreening. 
This will include an increase in antifraud action and 
screening procedures and a new system of issuing 
more secure visas. 

An antismuggling task force will be formed within the 
Administration to determine ways to reduce alien smug- 


gling rings. 





want the border between us and Mexico 
to look like the Berlin Wall. None of us 
are insensitive to the terrible human trag- 
edies that can accompany immigration 
policy. Yet continued inaction on the 
issue of illegal aliens would bring grave 
consequences, since the existence of an 
underclass of undocumented workers rep- 
resents a serious civil liberties problem. 

No democracy can flourish with an 
underclass outside the protections of its 
basic law. If history is any guide, perhaps 
the first generation of undocumented 
workers will endure their privations in 
relative silence. But the children of these 
undocumented workers will doubtless be 
the focus of the civil rights movement of 
the 1980's. 

Another problem. with undocumented 
workers is their effect on the American 


labor market. The use of substandard 
labor becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
Employers lack an economic incentive to 
modernize labor-intensive methods that 
feed on cheap labor. These employers 
structure jobs that are so demeaning that 
only the frightened and desperately poor 
undocumented workers will take them. 
And then they claim that they can’t get 
anyone but the undocumented workers 
to take these jobs. 

In understanding this problem, it is 
important to recognize the ways in which 
today’s illegal immigrants are different 
from the immigrant streams who entered 
this country in the 19th and 20th centu- 
ries. 

The European immigrants came to this 
country legally and never had to hide 
from the Immigration and Naturalization 


Service. The European immigrants came 
in an era when there were no basic 
protections for American workers. There 
were no minimum wage laws, no full 
employment policy, and no occupational 
safety and health acts. Today's undocu- 
mented workers represent a subclass that 
allows employers to undercut these stand- 
ards that we have fought for so long to 
enact into law. 

There are many demographic factors 
that point up the differences, as well. 
Most of the 19th century immigrants were 
from countries with low birth rates and 
declining opportunities. Today's undocu- 
mented workers come from countries 
with birth rates that are soaring out of 
control and eroding what jobs do exist in 
their economies. Lastly, the 19th century 
immigrants came at a time when this 


The Administration will urge the passage of legislation 
which is presently pending to establish criminal penalties 
for persons who knowingly use false information to 
obtain Federal identification documents and who know- 
ingly possess fraudulent Federal or State documents 
that would be used to obtain any Federal documents. 


Adjustment of Status 


All undocumented aliens, including ones whose legal 
stays have expired, residing in the United States on or 
before January 1, 1977, and who register with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, will be granted a 
new temporary resident alien status for a 5-year period. 
Persons granted temporary resident alien status can 
remain in the United States for at least 5 years; during 
that period a final decision will be made about the legal 
status of these residents. 

Those granted temporary resident alien status would be 
allowed to work and would have 1 year to apply for the 
new status. However, they would not have political or 
civil rights to vote or be able to run for office or serve 
on a jury, and they could not bring in family members 
from abroad. 

Those with temporary resident alien status would not be 
eligible for Medicaid, food stamps, the Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) program, or the Supple- 
mental Security Income (SSI) program. State and local 
governments could provide general assistance if they chose. 
All undocumented aliens who have been continuously in 
the United States since January 1, 1970, can apply for 
permanent resident alien status. This status can lead to 
full citizenship in 5 years. This will be done by updating 
the registry provisions already contained in the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Act. Currently, those who entered 
before 1948 can adjust their status. 


Foreign Policy 


Negotiations will be held with Mexico and other countries 
which are sources of undocumented aliens regarding 
the nature and extent of their participation in border 
enforcement and antismuggling work. 

A number of steps will be considered including stimula- 
tion of labor intensive projects through multilateral lend- 
ing institutions and financial assistance for the major 
source countries. Population education progran.s for 
those who request such assistance will also be made 
available. 

increased trade with the sending countries, with empha- 
sis on labor intensive products, will be explored—con- 
sistent with the objective of not losing U.S. jobs. 


Temporary Workers 


The Secretary of Labor is directed to conduct, in 
consultation with Congress and other interested parties, 
a comprehensive review of the current temporary foreign 
worker (H-2) certification program. The program must 
be structured so that it responds to the legitimate needs 
of both employees, by protecting domestic employment 
opportunities, and of employers, by providing a needed 
work force. 


immigration Policy 


There will be a comprehensive interagency study of 
immigration policy and laws. 

The Administration will support legislation to increase 
the current 20,000 person limit on annual Mexican and 
Canadian immigration to a combined 50,000. 
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country was not conscious of long-term 
unemployment. Today's workers, of 
course, come at a time when we are all 
seriously worried about job opportunities 
for American citizens. 

Any actions taken to address the prob- 
lem of undocumented workers must be 
based on the circumstances surrounding 
today’s illegal influx. The first point is an 
awareness that the problem of undocu- 
mented workers illustrates the degree to 
which the United States is affected by 
the problems of the underdeveloped 
world. We can no longer turn a deaf ear 
to the problems of world poverty. The 
millions of undocumented workers who 
live among us illustrate that world pov- 
erty is not just their problem; it’s our 
problem, as well. 

Ultimately, the only total solution to 
the problem of undocumented workers is 
the creation of jobs in the countries from 
which these workers flee. There is, of 


course, a very real limit on how much 
we can do by ourselves, and we cannot 
wait for these other countries to solve 
their problems before we tackle ours. 
But | think that it is important to target 
some of the money which we spend on 
bilateral and multilateral foreign aid on 
the real problem of crea.ing jobs in the 
source countries of the stream of undo- 
cumented workers. 

A second consideration is a recognition 
that it is important to eliminate the incen- 
tives for undocumented workers to enter 
this country. That means a focus on the 
employers who hire these workers and 
subject them to substandard pay and 
working conditions. Ultimately, illegal im- 
migration must be seen as a labor market 
problem. And the only way to alleviate it 
is to develop some system of civil penal- 
ties for those employers who hire un- 
documented workers. 

Another important component of any 
comprehensive policy on undocumented 
workers is some form of amnesty. Most 
of the undocumented workers are hard- 


Undocumented workers blend in with legally admitted aliens to confuse inspectors. 
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working, law-abiding men and women 
who came to this country in quest of 
greater opportunity. Many of them have 
developed family and community ties. It 
would represent a personal tragedy—and 
a loss of many productive individuals—if 
they were to spend the rest of their lives 
in terror of the Immigration Service. 

Amnesty is the most compassionate 
thing that this country can do. It is also 
the only practical approach to a problem 
that for too long has been ignored. The 
days of the mass roundup of suspect 
aliens is over. That's why amnesty must 
be an ingredient in any humane policy 
for dealing with the problem of undocu- 
mented workers. 

A final point is that the problem of 
undocumented workers cannot be consid- 
ered apart from this country’s immigra- 
tion policies. Immigration is a complex 
issue raising many questions and histori- 
cally arousing many fears. Yet immigra- 
tion policy must be a key consideration 
in efforts to address the problem of un- 
documented workers equitably and well. 

0 
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CETA—First Three Quarters 
Fiscal Year 1977 


During the first three quarters of fiscal 
year 1977, CETA served 1,807,900 persons 
in the world of work. New enrollees num- 
bered 1,135,800, or 75 percent. 

The typical enrollee in title | programs 
during the first 3 quarters of fiscal year 1977 
came from an economically disadvantaged 
background (78 percent), was previously 
unemployed (74 percent}, and had at least a 
high school education (51 percent). Slightly 
more than half of the enrollees were under 





age 22, slightly more than half were men, 
and 57 percent were white. 

The characteristics profiles of titles Il and 
Vl were similar to each other but differed 
markedly from those in title |. In title VI, 
males constituted about 63 percent of enrol- 
lees; 65 percent were white; 65 percent 
were in the prime working-age group, 22 to 
44; and about 74 percent had at least 12 
years of schooling. There was a greater 
proportion of veterans in the public service 
employment (23 percent) as contrasted with 
the 11 percent in title I. 

During the first three quarters of fiscal 
year 1976 CETA served 2,054,800 persons. 





Some trends can be discerned by comparing 
the two periods. First, there was a continu- 
ing, although slight, increase in the propor- 
tion of women in all three titles. There was 
also an increase in the proportion of those 
from economically disadvantaged back- 
grounds and a slight increase in the number 
of handicapped enrollees. The rate of partic- 
ipation of Hispanics increased, as did that of 
persons with limited English speaking ability. 
William J. Shickler 





William J. Shickler is a program analyst Office 
of Administration and Management, Employment 
and Training Administration. 


Characteristics of CETA Participants, First Three Quarters Fiscal Year 1977, 
Compared With First Three Quarters of Fiscal Year 1976 


(Percent distribution) 
19771 


1976 





Title Title Title 
| Il Vi 


Title Title Title 
| ll Vi 





U.S. total (cum. enrollment) est. 
Percent 
Male 
Female 
Age: Under 22 
22-44 
45-54 
55 and over 
Education: 
8 grades or less 
9-11 
12 and over 
On public assistance: 
AFDC 
Other 
Economically disadvantaged 
Ethnic group: 
White 
Black 
Native American 
Other? 
Hispanic American 
Limited English-speaking ability 
Migrants or seasonal farmworkers 
Veterans: 
Total 
Recently separated ° 
Special? 
Disabled 
Handicapped 
Full-time student 
Offender 
Labor force status: 
Underemployed 
Unemployed 
Other 


Receiving unemployment insurance 


1,111,700 321,600 
100.0 100.0 
S.7 60.8 

48.3 39.2 

50.5 20.0 

41.8 64.4 

4.5 9.6 

3.2 6.0 


374,600 
100.0 
63.2 
36.8 
19.2 
64.8 

9.9 

6.1 


8.7 
15.6 
15.7 


8.7 
17.7 
73.6 


9.9 
39.5 
50.6 


8.1 
7.3 
56.5 


16.0 
10.8 
78.1 


5.5 
8.6 


14.6 


1,425,700 431,600 
100.0 100.0 
53.9 65.4 

46.1 34.6 

56.5 21.4 

36.5 64.7 

4.1 8.8 

2.9 5.0 


197,500 
100.0 
62.9 
37.1 
22.2 
63.9 

8.8 

5.0 


7.8 
17.4 
75.8 


11.9 
43.2 
44.9 


7.8 
17.4 
74.7 


5.8 
7.0 


15.2 
10.9 
76.4 





' Oct. 1-June 30. 


2 Alarge portion in this group reflects the nonclassification in Puerto Rico by ethnic categories. 
3 Enrolled within 4 years of discharge. 
4 From Indochina or Korean theater of operations from August 1964 to May 1975. 
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Phoenix police officer Robert Rivas, a former ROMP trainee, 


explains the city’s patrol structure to Daniel Juarez, anew ROMP recruit. 


Photo by Allied Arts 


by Joseph R. Farmer 


Four years ago, the Phoenix, Ariz., 
OIC (Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ter) initiated a unique program to attract 
members of minority groups to law en- 
forcement careers. Today the Reaching 
Out for Minority Personnel (ROMP) pro- 
gram is a proven success and although it 
remains the only effort of its kind in the 
United States, it has demonstrated its 
potential for extensive application. (Prior 
to October |, 1977, the program was 
known as the Recruitment Of Minority 





Joseph R. Farmer is a lieutenant with the Phoenix, 


Arizona Police Department. 


Police; however, it has been expanded to 
include Fire Department personnel.) 

Begun as a demonstration project op- 
erated under a grant from the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration with 
matching funds provided by the City of 
Phoenix, the program was entirely funded 
by the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA), under title I until 
September 30, 1977. It is open to any 
ethnic minority (as defined by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964) or female resident of 
Phoenix, Ariz., who is unemployed, un- 
deremployed, or economically disadvan- 
taged. The local residency requirement is 
part of the Phoenix OIC’s contract with 
the City of Phoenix to recruit minority 
officers. However, if a ROMP applicant 
doesn't qualify to be hired by the Phoenix 
Police Department or Fire Department, 
or is unable to complete the academy 
training, he or she is eligible for place- 
ment with any public safety or corrections 
agency in the State. 

The effectiveness of ROMP can be 
attributed to a carefully worked out pro- 
cedure of informing minority group mem- 
bers of the challenges and benefits of 
police work, realistically assessing their 
ability to handle it, and preparing them 
step by step for the testing and training 
they will undergo as police academy re- 
cruits. 

The staff of OIC developed the ROMP 
program in 1972, after 4 years of prelimi- 
nary effort by Herb Boyer, former direc- 
tor of the Phoenix OIC program and 
Gene C. Blue, formerly of the OIC Re- 
search and Development Section, now 
executive director of the Phoenix OIC. 
The staff believed Phoenix to be ideal for 
the program because of its ethnic mix 
and phenomenal growth, since World 
War Il, from a small town to the 15th 
largest city in the country. They felt 
Phoenix's forward looking views would 
contribute to the effort. 

On receiving a contract with the city 
to recruit minority officers for the Phoe- 
nix Police Department, OIC began its 
demonstration project, under the direction 
of Gene Blue, in May 1973. 

The ROMP program consisted of three 
phases. Phase one was a campaign to 
make community members aware that 
they needed minority officers to represent 
their interests. OIC staff appeared before 
churches and civic organizations, and lo- 
cal news and advertising media represen- 
tatives helped to disseminate the message 
that there is a place for members of 
minority groups in law enforcement. 

Phase two, a comprehensive commu- 
nity relations effort, involved personal 
contact by the OIC staff with members 
of the minority community. This was not 


easily accomplished. There was consider- 
able suspicion, mistrust, and resistance 
on the part of some minority group 
members, including acts of vandalism to 
OIC facilities and to the homes and 
automobiles of some of the staff. 

The answer, slow in developing but 
effective, was a close, one-to-one com- 
munication between the OIC staff and 
other project supporters and the people. 
This effort was helped by local ministers 
who allowed the staff to speak to their 
congregations, by members of service 
and social organizations in the minority 
community, and even by people in bars 
and restaurants. Considerable assistance 
was also provided by Assistant Chief 
Doeg Nelson and the officers of the 
Phoenix Police Department Community 
Service Division, who fully supported the 
program. 

Gene Blue attributes much of ROMP’s 
success to the cooperation of local busi- 
ness and the news media. “From the 
beginning we've had a lot of help. We've 
used billboards, marquees, signs in buses 
and taxicabs, television, newspapers, and 
magazines extensively. We estimate that 
we would need more than a quarter of a 
million dollars if we had had to buy the 
advertising that’s been donated.” 

Don Alford, ROMP project coordina- 
tor, public relations specialist, and recruit- 
er says, “‘We went into the churches, 
talking to parents, friends, and acquaint- 
ances of minority young peupie, to con- 
vince them that law enforcement offers 
them a positive, worthwhile career. We 
knew that once we were able to convince 
them, they would help us convince the 
young people themselves. Without the 
support of those whom our potential 
applicants look up to and respect, we 
had little chance of attracting them into 
law enforcement.” 

Phase three consisted of assisting mt- 
nority group members to enter law en- 
forcement. In the beginning a high rate of 
failure occurred because the focus was 
on preparing applicants for the Phoenix 
Police Department and the polygraph, or 
lie detector test, was given at the end of 
the program. However, when OIC re- 
versed this process and began using the 
polygraph at the beginning of the pro- 
gram, they were able to screen out un- 
qualified applicants quickly. The success 
of the program improved to the point 
that between 70 and 75 percent of those 
who completed the program were placed 
in law enforcement jobs. | 

Getting individuals into ROMP per se 
was not OIC’s primary goal; as Alford 
explains: 

“| spent a lot of time interviewing 
individuals who approached us with an 
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interest in police work. Those who were 
ready to step right into the job without 
the additional assistance of the ROMP 
program, I would send directly to the 
Police Department to apply. We didn't 
want applicants to enroll in ROMP unless 
they needed the additional preparation to 
succeed. If it's obvious that the individual 
just isn’t qualified for a public safety job, 
we'll evaluate his or her potential for 
inclusion in any of our other OIC pro- 
grams.’ Under the initial ROMP pro- 
gram, before October |, 1977, individuals 
who seemed qualified but required addi- 
tional assistance were given a polygraph 





test and then enrolled in the ROMP 
training program. 

The initial interview and screening pro- 
cedure helped establish the primary areas 
in which the enrollee needed assistance 
in preparing for the final entrance exami- 
nations and eventual acceptance into the 
Phoenix Police Department Regional 
Training Academy. Experience has shown 
that the majority needed help in three 
areas: writing skills, speaking skills, and 
physical conditioning. 

ROMP enrollees spent 8 hours a day, 
5 days a week, preparing to become 
police officers. They had only 13 weeks 
to improve their skills to an acceptable 
level. To help them financially during 
this time, they were given a stipend of 


Physical conditioning at the Police Training Academy builds trainees esprit de corps. 


ROMP recruits receive training comparable to that given to police officers throughout 
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$92 per week, paid entirely from CETA 
title | funds. The 4 hours in the morning 
were devoted to improving academic 
skills under David Davis, ROMP curricu- 
lum instructor, and his assistant, Harold 
Allen, who was also the ROMP program 
counselor. 

Much of a police officer's work in- 
volves on-the-scene investigation of a va- 
riety of situations, many including crimi- 
nal activity. In addition to knowing the 
law well enough to recognize the neces- 
sary elements of a criminal offense as 
defined by ordinance or statute, the offi- 
cer must determine what occurred and 
obtain all the pertinent facts by interview- 
ing witnesses, victims, and suspects. This 
information, which is often disjointed, out 
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of context, meaningless, or even false, 
must be reassembled and written into an 
accurate and thorough report that can be 
us_d by prosecutors, judges, defense at- 
torneys, and others who have no previous 
knowledge of the situation described. 
Later, the officer must be able to testify 
verbally in court, relating the steps fol- 
lowed in making the investigation, the 
conclusions reached, and the actions 
taken. To do so effectively, providing the 
court with a clear understanding of what 
occurred, requires above average speak- 
ing ability. Enrollees attended judicial 
proceedings in various courts to develop 
a feel for the process and to observe 
police officers giving testimony. 
Fortunately, writing and speaking skills 


can be markedly improved through study, 
effort, and practice. While working on 
these areas, the ROMP program also 
prepared enrollees for the entrance ex- 
aminations they needed to pass before 
they could be hired by the Phoenix Police 
Department. Enrollees studied the ARCO 
series of civil service examinations, devel- 
oping their ability to read, study, analyze 
and understand what they've read. Fre- 
quent question and answer sessions that 
required verbal reporting and classroom 
discussion helped develop speaking skills 
and build self confidence. 

ROMP also helped enrollees prepare 
for the vigorous physical training they 
would undergo at the Phoenix Regional 
Training Academy by focusing 50 percent 


of their time on physical conditioning. 
This activity was emphasized because it 
was believed to affect the enrollees’ men- 
tal state, improving their ability to learn 
in academic areas, and helping them to 
work off tensions that resulted from in- 
tense classroom efforts. 

The program also provided direct ex- 
posure to the environment of working 
police officers. Applicants regularly rode 
with a police officer on a patrol beat to 
learn firsthand what the job was all about, 
talk with other successful minority group 
officers, and observe how officers apply 
speaking and writing skills. They also 
observed the negative aspects of the job, 
such as working hours and days off, 
negative contacts with citizens who give 
officers a “hard time,’ and less-than- 
pleasant tasks such as accident investiga- 
tion, caring for injured people, or com- 
forting a mother whose child has just 
been killed. 

During the initial 13-week ROMP pro- 
gram, enrollees had to complete a testing 
process that included a written examina- 
tion, physical agility test, physical exami- 
nation by a doctor, and an oral board 
examination given by Phoenix Police De- 
partment personnel. Enrollees who passed 
these tests were hired as police recruits 
by the Phoenix Police Department. 

When an enrollee failed to pass the 
final testing series, Don Alford and his 
staff analyzed the reasons for failure and 
considered alternatives. 

‘**We didn’t want to turn anyone out of 
the program,” said Gene Blue. **We tried 
to find out why they didn’t pass, to see if 
there was a problem we could overcome 
with additional training and work. If not, 
then we looked to see if the enrollee was 
perhaps qualified for a police officer's 
position with another agency, or even a 
related position such as dispatcher or 
aide. We were restricted to 14 weeks in 
the ROMP. program; however, we could 
extend that in special cases, such as a 
delay in obtaining necessary documents, 
with the permission of the CETA admin- 
istration. As a last resort, if we found the 
applicant simply wasn't able to reach the 
necessary level of qualification for law 
enforcement work, we would consider 
another of our OIC programs.” 

The ROMP program was based on the 
needs of the employer as well as those of 
the enrollees. Says Mr. Blue, *‘Our train- 
ing was set up to meet the needs of the 
Phoenix Police Department. They told us 
what their needs were and what level of 


Officer Rivas, now well-acquainted 
with this sort of thing, follows 
through like a veteran 
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qualification was necessary to fulfill them. 
We prepared our curriculum accordingly. 
As these things changed, as with the 
increased emphasis on physical condition- 
ing and elimination of some weight and 
height restrictions, we responded by re- 
cruiting and preparing enrollees who met 
the required specifications.” 

The Phoenix OIC still has a contract 
to recruit minority group members and 
women for the Phoenix Police Depart- 
ment (and now the Fire Department also); 
and it continues to do so through a new 
ROMP program. Although screening is 
designed to meet Phoenix's requirements, 
many applicants are placed with other 
public safety agencies in the State, includ- 
ing the Maricopa County Sheriff's Depart- 
ment and the Arizona State Department 
of Corrections. 

The program has been modified by 
deletion of the 13-week training program 
and expanded to include recruitment of 
women and minority group members for 
the fire department. The staff now focus 
most of their effort on phase two: com- 
munity relations. They have found that 
to draw qualified applicants into the pro- 
gram it is necessary to have continuing 
communication with minority group mem- 
bers. The City of Phoenix allocated 
$37,000, mainly for ROMP program ad- 
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vertising for the 12-month period begin- 
ning October 1, 1977. 

Alford devotes corsiderable time to 
locating potential applicants. “I’ve set up 
our recruiting van on college and univer- 
sity campuses, at shopping centers, large 
social events, clubs, and church meet- 
ings,” he says. ‘‘People refer names of 
others who may be interested, or who 
may know someone else who is inter- 
ested. I will contact them all. Once the 
individuals are contacted, it is often nec- 
essary to spend some time persuading 
them to consider a law enforcement ca- 
reer and persuading others who influence 
their thinking.” 

Counseling is another aspect of the 
ROMP program that is vital to the appli- 
cants’ later success. “‘Many applicants 
have personal problems that could ham- 
per or prevent them from being hired as 
public safety employees,’ says Gene 
Blue. “These include having a spouse 
who is against them becoming an officer, 
extensive personal indebtedness, perhaps 
a degree of self-doubt, or a defeatist 
attitude. Our counselor, Harold Allen, 
and others of our staff often go and talk 
with a spouse in the home, to help 
overcome fears or adverse feelings. They 
may also refer an applicant to a counselor 
with expertise in a particular field.” 

During ROMP’s 4 years of operation, 
1,700 contacts were made, 185 applicants 
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were screened, and 107 persons were 
brought into the program and placed in 
jobs. Despite this record, ROMP is still 
the only program of its kind in the coun- 
try. As Don Alford explains, the program 
has much greater potential than has yet 
been realized. 

‘*Looking ahead, we would like even- 
tually to serve as a major recruiting unit 
for minority group members for all of the 
larger public safety agencies, such as the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, as well 
as the smaller ones. With adequate staff, 
facilities and funds, I believe we could 
initiate a comprehensive program that 
would allow us to conduct more extensive 
testing of potential minority participants 
and develop more specialized and individ- 
ual programs for them to follow. This 
would allow greater selectivity of career 
goals and permit more individual attention 
to overcoming specific areas of weakness. 
We would be better able to assist with 
educational counseling to guide those who 
needed to pursue further academic studies 
to achieve their goals. However, as with 
most worthwhile things, this takes consid- 
erable monetary support. 

**We've done very well so far, due to 
wide community support and a dedicated 
team effort by everyone involved in the 
program. We certainly have the potential 
to do much more, and we look to the 
future with full confidence.” O 
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Engine Company 1 
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Dubinsky Recalls 

David Dubinsky: A Life With Labor 

by David Dubinsky and A.H. Raskin 

Simon and Schuster, New York, 1977. 350 
pp., $9.95 


On New Year's Day, 1911, the ship bear- 
ing David Dobnievski and many other immi- 
grants from Eastern Europe arrived in New 
York. A scant 3 months later, 146 young 
women were killed in the infamous fire at 
the Triangle Shirtwaist Co. in Manhattan. 
The fire became a scandal when the public 
learned that the young women were locked 
into the factory during working hours, with 
no chance of escaping. Outrage at the 
tragedy spurred Dobnievski, by then bearing 
the “Americanized” name of David Dubinsky, 
to begin one of the most colorful and produc- 
tive careers in this country’s labor move- 
ment. 

Though he was not quite 20 years old 
when he came to the United States, Dubin- 
sky was already a political activist. He was 
an ardent Socialist at a time of great upheav- 
als in Russia and in Poland, where his 
family lived, and a tireless organizer in the 
cause of the workers. In Europe, he had 
been a baker—and had even organized the 
workers in his father’s bakery. 

In New York, Dubinsky became a cutter, 
the person who cuts fabrics according to 
patterns as the first step in commercial 
garment making. Highly skilled at his trade, 
Dubinsky had a knack for seeing the most 
economical way to cut a pattern and obtain 
the most garments from a bolt of fabric. 
Dubinsky’s skill as a cutter, however, never 
overshadowed his true interest: improving 
conditions for garment workers both on and 
off the job. 

Following the Triangle fire, Dubinsky 
joined the Cutter’s Union, Local 10, of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
(or ILG as it is called in the book), and 
continued the social agitation he had begun 
in Europe. Descriptions of his early efforts in 
the ILG give readers a good picture of New 
York City’s garment district and highlight the 
problems that make unionization difficult in 
the dressmaking industry. 

Looking back on his 5-decade career with 
the ILG, however, Dubinsky is clearly 
pleased with the improvements in the work- 
ing conditions—hours, wages, environment, 
job security—the union has brought about. 
But he seems even more proud of the social 
benefits pioneered by his union in health, 
recreation, and pensions. The ILG was one 
of the first unions to establish what we 
would now call a Health Maintenance Orga- 
nization for its own workers. This grew out 
of a finding of widespread tuberculosis 
among garment workers in the 1920's. In 
1919, the union bought a vacation resort in 
the mountains of Pennsylvania to establish 








a place where any union member could 
afford a vacation and a respite from work. 
And finally, before his retirement, Dubinsky 
achieved a dream he had had from the 
start: a portable pension, so that a union 
member could change jobs and even work 
in a different city without losing pension 
rights. 
The book is at times a bit self-serving and 
a bit heavy on the political in-fighting within 
the ILG, between the ILG and other unions, 
and ultimately between the AFL and the 
ClO. These emphases, however, do not 
detract to any great degree from an interest- 
ing and informative book about David Dubin- 
sky’s “‘life with labor.” 
Ruth S. Blau 


Colleges and Careers 

The Overeducated American 

by Richard B. Freeman 

Academic Press (a subsidiary of Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich), New York, 1976. 218 
pp., $12 hardcover, $4.95 paperback 


To a society which has always promoted 
education as the key to financial as well as 
social advancement, the concept of overed- 
ucation is foreign. In the 1970's, however, 
the monetary advantages that recent college 
graduates previously enjoyed in terms of 
real (accounting for inflation) starting salaries 
and in terms of their ability to earn more 
than high school graduates began to decline. 
In The Overeducated American, Richard B. 
Freeman documents this decline, analyzes 
its underlying causes, and predicts some 
future trends. 

Freeman emphasizes the dynamics of the 
college labor market and students’ re- 
sponses to shifts in supply and demand. As 
the outlook for college graduates changed 
between the 1960’s and 1970's, young peo- 
ple adjusted their educational plans and 
career choices accordingly. The proportion 
of male high-school graduates entering col- 
lege dropped significantly between the late 
1960’s and the mid-70’s, and individuals 
enrolled in college moved away from liberal 
arts and towards professional fields like en- 
gineering, business, law, and medicine. As 
job prospects for teachers became scarce, 
the percentage of students planning to teach 
declined, and this change was paralleled by 
a drop in the ratio of individuals in M.A. or 
Ph.D. programs relative to new bachelor 
degree recipients; in professional programs, 
however, this ratio increased between 1969 
and 1971. As Freeman points out, it is 
amazing that these changes—not only in 
enrollments in different curricula but in stu- 
dent attitudes (toward business and grades, 


| for example)—occurred within the space of 
| less than a decade. 


The study stresses that societal, as well 


as economic, factors have affected demand 
for college graduates, particularly among 
certain segments of the population. Equal 
opportunity and affirmative action programs, 
for example, have enhanced the previously 
dismal career outlook for blacks and for 
females. Unfortunately, adjustments to the 
changing market are not all rapid or without 
serious malfunctions. Freeman applies the 
“cobweb” model of economics to the lags 
that occur between market conditions and 
career training; because of the time involved 
in a degree program, there may be a sub- 
stantial change in demand for a certain skill 
between the time education is begun and 
the time it is completed. Furthermore, entry 
into fields such as medicine is restricted, 
thus limiting the free flow of labor from the 
surplus to the shortage segments of the 


Freeman’s emphasis, however, is not on 
these adjustment problems but on a major 
underlying change in the economy—a sur- 
plus of educated individuals relative to em- 
ployment possibilities. Consequently, The 
Overeducated American is to some degree 
testimony to an undereducated society, one 
that has not had the ability to recognize fully 
and deal with the problems of the future. 

The Overeducated American is a valuable 
and carefully documented study of develop- 
ments in the college-educated labor market. 
Freeman not only has gathered facts, but 
has carefully sifted and organized them into 
a coherent package. Two appendices in- 
clude technical information on incomes and 
rates of return and explanation of the model 
used for forecasting. The principal text, how- 
ever, is readily comprehensible to those with 
no quantitative background. 

Although Freeman includes a section enti- 
tled “Speculations about Social Implica- 
tions,” his study does not pretend to be a 
definitive forecast of the consequences to 
society of the overeducation phenomenon; 
he focuses on the economic realities of the 
education and labor dilemma and therefore, 
as he admits, his outlook is circumscribed. 
Given the abundance of needs in the world 
and the lack of suitable talent, there are 
surely many unexplored frontiers left for 
education. The Overeducated American is 
not a visionary work, but it provides a nec- 
essary foundation for further study and for 
imaginative solutions, paradoxically illustrat- 
ing that it is the scholarly process itself 
which must provide the answers to the 
problem of ‘“‘overeducation.” 
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Ruth S. Blau, director of communications, Miller 
& Byrne, Inc., writes on labor and health issues. 


Susan Krug Friedman, former editor and research 
associate at the W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employ- 
ment Research in Kalamazoo, Mich., is now a 
resident of Scottsdale, Ariz. 
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The U.S. Border Patrol is Stretched too thin 
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The aliens’ impact on this country’s labor market 
is examined in ///egal Aliens: Fiction and Fact, 
beginning on page 16 of this issue of WORKLIFE. 
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